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REVIEWS. 

A MODERN LATIN POEM. 

The Latin stanzas quoted in this review are from "Mors 
Sauli in Monte Gilboa Interfecti," by Mr. Lionel Horton- 
Smith, an English scholar, whose philological and literary 
works have already made him well known in the classical 
world. In his elegant essay comparing the tragic art of 
Sophocles with that of Shakspere, which we had the pleas- 
ure of noticing sometime since in these pages, Mr. Horton- 
Smith showed us how smoothly Latin prose could be written 
at the present day. In this poem he shows us that the great 
Alcaic stanza has not lost its vigor after the lapse of so many 
centuries. But before considering his poem it may be well 
to define what we mean by "modern Latin," a term of 
which many people seem to have a false conception. 

By "modern Latin" we do not mean "scholastic Latin," 
but strong, healthy Latin, Latin composed in the style and 
peculiarities of the best days of the Republic, and written 
by those scholars who are thoroughly saturated, if we may 
use that term, with the spirit and vigor of the literature of 
ancient times, whose reading is full and appreciative, and 
with whom the Roman authors talk as with intimate friends. 
No doubt a great deal of the Latin written at the present 
day may be called " Cascilian Latin," but here and there we 
find writers of true Latin, around which clusters the spirit 
and youth of the olden days. 

It is impossible to quote in full Mr. Horton-Smith's poem, 
which consists of one hundred and twenty verses, but we 
trust that a few extracts will suffice to give a clear idea of 
his poetical talent as well as of his skill in versification and 
his fluency in composition. 

The poem begins with a lament for Saul, extended through 
two stanzas, in which we find reminiscences of Lucretius 
and Horace, and this lament is followed by a simile quite in 
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the Horatian method. The trick of style that repeats "vi- 
dit" at the close of the fourth stanza in "videre" at the 
beginning of the fifth and again in verse 3 of the same 
stanza adds much to the feeling for one who is familiar with 
this method of which Horace so often avails himself to pre- 
sent his picture vividly. The simile is also quite in the Ho- 
ratian and, I may say, classical style in general, which has 
a fondness for exaggeration in such comparisons. In fact, 
the entire comparison recalls so forcibly Carmen iv. 4 that 
one cannot but feel that the author was under the spell of 
that well-known ode, as may be seen from the following 
quotation : 

Regem duelli fulmen, et hostibus 

Formidolosum dira minantibus, 
Nobisque custodem fidelera, 
Vie, mala mors hodie peremit! 

Olim adiuvantis prjesidio Dei 
Tutela prsesens, grande decus suis, 
Prostravit invictus minaces 
Undique terribilisque vindex; 

Qualem feroci dente, oculo truci, 
Longe relictis vis sua montibus 
Parthum vel Hyrcanum leonem 
Propulit in pecudes fugaces, 

Qualemve frustra iam trepidantibus 
Pennis superne belligerum ruens 
Imbellis illatum palumbes 
Accipitrem moritufa vidit, 

Videre Saulum comminus agmina 
Tot barbarorum perniciem sibi 
Videre Idumrei ruinas 

Sanguineas domiti parantem — 

Following this lament and simile come references to Gid- 
eon and Kison, and after an alliterative stanza onomato- 
poetic, with the "blast of trumpets and shouts of men," 
follows a long description of forty verses which, in an easy 
flow serve to advance the thought. Stanza 16, again quite 
Horatian in philosophy and thought, serves as a connecting 
bond, as it is applicable both to what precedes and to what 
follows. We should like to quote here the remainder of the 
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ode, which is the strongest part of the poem, and which, 
while still Horatian in its words and style, shows more dis- 
tinct individuality than the stanzas quoted above, and gives 
a juster idea of its author's poetic ability; but our space is 
limited, and we must confine ourselves to the following 
stanzas: 

Dum Ionathano non sine filio 

Spectandus acri sospes adhuc ruens 
Saulus Palsestinos per omnes 
Ense petit sibi ubique lucem; 

Frustra — ter audax irruit in pares, 
Virtute fracta ter revocat pedem: 
Iuxtaque transfixus sagittis 
Filius et cecidere circa 

Damnata acerba morte tot agmina; 
Strages ubique est — incolumis tamen 
Rex Saulus amissis amicis 
Relliqufce manet ipse solus. 

Terroris expers, dedere sic manus 
Audax repugnat; — rebus in ultimis 
Mentem reservaturus ultro 
Viribus ingenuis valentem 

Non hie duellum fcedere temperat 
Non hie caducus dedecorat decus; 
Dum laude regali refulgens 
Hostibus eripiat triumphum, 

Non expavescit fulmineum suum 
Ensem, sed alte pectora dirimens 
Se morte dignatus decora 
Rex cadit inviolato honore! 

Such is still the power of the great Alcaic stanza, a mighty 
measure when wielded by competent hands ! The smooth- 
ness of style and sonorousness of the rhythm in this ode are 
a high tribute to its author's mastery of the Latin language, 
and every line breathes a familiarity with the Roman poets 
that is gained only by a close and constant study of their 
works as well as by an intimate association with and keen 
appreciation of their thoughts and feelings. 

In studying this ode it is only natural that some thoughts 
on our methods of teaching the classics should occur. We 
should look closely into our hearts and ask ourselves what 
16 
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we are doing to prevent the classics from disappearing alto- 
gether from our schools. 

As a rule young American students compose neither Latin 
nor Greek, though one or two of the larger universities re- 
quire actual composition. Some of our schools and colleges 
require neither composition nor translation into either of 
the classical languages, and a distinguished New England 
scholar has gone so far as to declare in the preface of a re- 
cently issued "First Book in Greek" that Greek exercise 
writing must go, and that there is little use of it, because the 
pupils have already learned to write Latin. We can only 
deplore such a condition of education, and hope that Har- 
vard will not indorse this view of one of her distinguished 
sons. 

We have many books on composition so called, but most 
of them, which should be more correctly termed exercise 
books, teach merely the turning of set phrases, peculiar 
constructions, etc., into Latin, without the slightest attempt 
to teach idiomatic Latin. This method of teaching the syn- 
tax of a language and impressing its forms upon the pupil's 
mind is most excellent and absolutely necessary in the early 
stages of study; but if continued into the advanced work, it 
remains mere drudgery, for, make it as interesting as we 
may, set exercise writing must be drudgery, since it has no 
life. Hand in hand with this composition work in the early 
stages should go oral instruction in the class room. The 
teacher should command a speaking knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and his instruction should be imparted in this lan- 
guage. That the ear, more even than the eye, should be the 
vehicle for acquiring language needs no demonstration, and 
it is only to be wondered that our great universities and 
schools have allowed this method of instruction to lie so 
long dormant. The awakening must come, for Latin is in- 
deed a dead language unless it is revived in the class room 
through the efforts and influence of the younger generation 
of scholars. 

After some preparation in speaking Latin and in writing 
short, detached sentences for the purpose of thoroughly fix- 
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ing in the mind the forms and more important rules of syn- 
tax, short, sprightly stories should form the basis of oral 
instruction and translation into Latin, with the gradual re- 
quirement of actual Latin composition — that is, the pupil 
should be required to write not an exercise, but his own 
thoughts, in Latin. 

In the first attempts at real composition we should natu- 
rally find some execrable Latin ; but a good teacher, himself 
thoroughly conversant with the language, could soon bring 
it about that his pupils would write quite idiomatically. Ex- 
perience has shown that pupils take little or no interest in 
turning into Latin set exercises based upon Caesar or Nepos 
or Cicero or upon any other author; but actual composi- 
tion, having more life, would certainly prove interesting. 

Little will be gained so long as the pupil has constantly to 
thumb his dictionary or refer to his grammar for simple forms 
and easy rules of syntax, and it may be pertinently asked 
if such a knowledge of a foreign tongue can be acquired by 
the average pupil. We answer in the affirmative. To bring 
about this result, however, we must make some very impor- 
tant changes in our methods of teaching. It will never be 
brought about by the mere use of grammars and exercise 
books, whether these consist of merely simple sentences or 
sentences based upon the texts read. The words of Caesar 
and Cicero are not such as would be used in composing 
short stories, and their style is entirely too ornate and too 
far removed from daily life to give any inspiration. We 
had as well ask a young child to write his letters in the 
words and style of Macaulay, or his compositions in the 
style of Froude or Newman. The Latin composition books 
should contain the words of everyday life, and not the words 
of the camp or of the forum. The models should be such 
as come within the ken of the average pupil, not the rhetor- 
ical Latin of the commentaries of Caesar or of the orations 
and philosophical works of Cicero, which were distinctly 
different from the Latin of their letters and still farther re- 
moved from that of their conversation. 

It would also be a requisite for such results in our Latin 
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studies that the books should contain a full introduction, 
setting forth not only the necessary rules of syntax required 
in writing correct Latin, with copious examples, but also 
chapters on "stylistik," idioms, arrangement, etc. Many 
pupils can write grammatically correct Latin sentences, but 
how many can compose Latin that has a ring of trueness 
about it? Our grammars are filled with peculiarities, ex- 
ceptions, and individualities, and are most excellent manuals 
to have at our side when we are studying the Latin authors, 
but this very completeness confuses the pupil. In composi- 
tion we need something more than grammar and dictionary ; 
we need a vade niecum to distinguish for us the different 
methods of economy in the two languages, to tell us how the 
Latin expressed this or that thought, how the abstract and 
concrete differ, and how words and turns of expressions 
differ. We do not want vulgar words or vulgar turns of 
expression, but good, healthy words and expressions of 
everyday life, which reach our hearts and feelings and 
transport us again into the " glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome." 

Latin from this point of view would be modern Latin, and 
would be a pleasure and delight to most pupils; and, what 
is more, would instill a deeper love into our hearts for our 
classic masters, and enable us to appreciate and take to our 
hearts more intelligently those great masterpieces of litera- 
ture which are to-day, and ever will remain, the wonder of 
the world. 

What we have set forth here as a " consummation devoutly 
to be wished " is no wild chimera. Latin, pure and idiomatic, 
has been written in the past by men whose mother tongue 
was not Latin. The Latin verse of Milton and of Landor is 
too well known to need comment here. The philosophical 
works of Bacon were composed in Latin, and the men of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were so familiar 
with Latin that many of them composed in it quite as read- 
ily as in English. Moreover, there are in England to-day 
men who compose verse as well as prose in both Greek and 
Latin. In Germany and France Latin is both written and 
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spoken. In our own country there are also some masters in 
speaking and writing Latin, especially in the Roman Cath- 
olic schools and universities, and until lately we could boast 
of the only Latin newspaper published in the world. I re- 
fer to the PrcBCo Latinus, published in Philadelphia by Mr. 
Arcadius Avellanus, whose methods of teaching deserve far 
greater consideration than they seem to have received. 

I cannot help here referring to some elegant Greek verse 
that has attracted wide attention in the classical world. I 
mean the " Songs of Bilitis," a literary fraud of some twenty 
odd Greek poems by M. Pierre Louys, so charming and so 
natural that the fraud imposed itself upon some of the great 
German scholars. Dr. Jebb, of Cambridge, England, has 
also written some beautiful Greek poetry, of which some 
may be found in the Classical Review. Dr. Tyrrell, of 
Dublin University, has shown us how well select passages 
of Shakspere may be turned into Latin in the style of 
Plautus. 

In view of this poetical work, and especially of the ad- 
mirable labors of Mr. Horton-Smith, we are surely entitled 
to deny that Latin and Greek are dead. They are dead 
languages only to those to whom they do not speak. Long 
may they live, and may our teachers in America strive to 
bring up pupils who can write real prose and verse, not 
merely string together Latin and Greek words by the bonds 
of syntax. Charles W. Bain. 



MISS ELLIOTT S NEW STORIES. 
An Incident and Other Happenings. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. New 
York: Harpers. 1899. 

One of the very first of Southerners to give literary ex- 
pression to the peculiar life of their section as the old order 
was changing before their eyes was Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 
daughter of Bishop Elliott, of Georgia. External conditions 
were unfavorable to her early productivity, but this very 
restraint has given to her work a maturity and a concentra- 
ted strength that we miss in the facile prolixity of some of 
her Southern countrywomen. So her latest volume, "An 



